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charm away their anxieties by the narcotics of speed and
mechanized amusements. Yet if the right choice could be
made, and those who have strayed and have perhaps learned the
beginnings of wisdom in the bitter school of disaster, could be
guided back into the traditional path, then there might be a
hope that the pernicious dualism expressed in the phrase " East
is East and West is West and never the twain shall meet " might
disappear, together with other absurd distinctions, in Know-
ledge of the One Foundation. It is surely suggestive that the
most violent hatred of Europeans as men, is to be found precisely
among those Orientals who most admire European institutions
and despise their own Tradition : it is the anti-traditional mind,
that has learned its lesson well and longs to out-Westernize the
West, that stoops to the baser kinds of militant nationalism as
well as to irreverent vandalism directed against its own culture :
the two things go together. This might serve as a warning to the
Occidentals who first introduced the anti-traditional error, and
even more to those Orientals, like the Tibetans, who still cling
to the other path. The latter might then realize how fortunate
is their present lot and how precious their intellectual independ-
ence. They would then guard their inheritance more jealously
than ever and redouble their caution when tempted by the
meretricious triumphs of modern invention.

Tradition is the path along which pilgrims journey towards
the peaks of Wisdom: but without Method for a guide, there is
ever a danger of straying from the route and being caught up in
the futility of the Round, through the allurements of blind
sentiment and attachment to self. The higher the doctrine,
the more abysmal will be the corruption if once the doctrine
is rejected. Lamas have compared the man who aspires to the
Light, to a serpent struggling upward inside a hollow tube of
bamboo. There is little room to turn; one ill-judged movement
may cause a fall to the bottom. This is Tibet's danger; this
has been the fate of those traditional civilizations which, by
force or consent, have been led into accepting the standards of
the West.

For myself, the writing of this book, and the two expedi-
tions that led up to it, have been a single voyage of explora-
tion into a land of uncharted glaciers and unclimbed ranges,
the mountains of Tradition. From far up their slopes I glanced
back, and in contrast with my surroundings, the prospect of the